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Iafe in Paris. London. 1825. 


Ir is somewhere said of Buffon, we believe, that he was so 

lished and beautiful a writer, that he charmed the celebrated 
Mademoiselle d’Espinasse into the circle of his acquaintance by 
the magic of his pen; but that the fair creature was absolutely 
shocked out of his neighbourhood on the first sally from his lips, 
This was in consequence of the disastrous contrast between 
Buffon in presence, and Buffon on paper; for the honest 
naturalist, instead of Lydian measure, introduced matters with 
an old saw, and a decayed proverb,—and, in short, swore 
emphatically before Mademoiselle in the same sentence. This 
was certainly unpromising. Yet it only exemplifies what we too 
often meet with now-a-days in the book-making and literary 
world. ‘To be sure, there is some analogy to human nature in 
literature, in this respect; but human nature is the last thing an 
author has to do with in these factitious times ; he must eschew 
it, as resolutely as our actors. It is delightful to go out in some 
sunny day, on some great occasion,—like a carnival, or a fourth 
of July,—and witness the pompous and busy things that are going 
forward, and imagine all that fancy will help you to, in addition 
to it; and/it is something glorious to see the hero of the time 
carried~ along among trumpets and chivalry and all the uproar 
of the occasion ;—but it naturally strikes us as distressing, to 
meet that hero in the evening, corkscrewing his legs in com- 
pany, and reminding us of any thing but the splendour and 
thrilling confusion of which he occasioned an important portion 
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in the day time. So it is with the orator, who has constituted 
half the dazzle and fascination of the day,—it is torture to see 
him working his passage through a dance, in his boots; or with 
the tragedian, who has done capitally while he could draw on 
his author for language, or his costume for applause,—it is next 
to martyrdom to see him with an air gauche, assuming politesse 
and endeavouring at refinement, where the drama of real life is 
going on all about him. ‘There are some things better seen at a 
distance,—and there are some persons who are better made to 
act than to write. This is no scandal, and no reproach ; for, in 
the first place, the Spectator has said as much before us, and 
Addison himself is only the converse of the latter part of our 

roposition. The wit was no wonder at conversation, or talk 
(for we believe Dr Johnson distinguishes the two); but who 
could tell better, in type, what he and Will Honeycomb said and 
did at the coffee-houses, and in their chairs ? 

The great capital of the gay empire is certainly a worthy sub- 
ject for any octavo. We believe London furnished one before 
this, and gave birth to a deal of amusement, and such enter- 
tainment as is cheap in the market. This, no doubt, is a work 
of emulation, and the second of its species. We shall waste no 
time to analyze it; but merely remark, that it is a strong instance 
exemplifying the doctrine with which we set out, that however 
imperial Dick Wildfire may be in the Boulevards and the Palais 
Royal, he comes as a lack-wit, a second-rate beau, to the shrine 
of Minerva. There are certain books,—and this is one of them,— 
which impress you with the serious value of a good taste; much 
as you become impressed, in that way, of the value of good 
company, at a race-course or a gaming-table. You think of ele- 
gant literature, and elegant people, and feel the “ hiatus valde 
deflendus ” conspicuously, and to the quick. These are, how- 
ever, but some of the miseries of sensibility and good education, 
which, Heaven knows, are the worthiest subjects of all charitable 
and compassionate societies in this or any other country. This 
“ Life in Paris,” then, however charming in reality, is a miser- 
able matter in the hands of a narrator, who, at best, was but 
a slang-whanger of the Tuilleries, and an adept in all the arts 
and frolics, from Very’s and the Rouge et Voir adytv. down to 
the smallest of the little hells,* which meet you at every turn in 
the metropolis. These things, after all, must be worked up with 
a polished | adroitness as well as ability, and for the elegant 





* A very pungent definition of gaming-houses in the French capital. 
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philosopher and wit, we know of few things more suited to his 
taste and powers, than the infinite and oriental variety of this 
glittering Babel. But for common men and common pens, for 
your literary Corinthians, your Neros in dissipation, and your 
Esterhazys in costume! Proce este profani! there is no ap- 
proach for such to the mysteries of the press. For our own 

art, we were long ago satisfied with poor Yorick’s stories about 
Paris, and all France that he went through ; it thoroughly con- 
vinced us, that for the man of true sentiment and dignified 
notions, you could find no better historian of these things than 
your inoffensive genius, with a shrewd look about him, and 
‘two black pair of silk breeches.” He will give you nothing 
but France the intellectual, and France the beautiful, though 
he go to their very vane (for the French are intellectual 
even in their quadrilles) ; and you know nothing from him about 
the cafés or champagne,—only so far as it serves to give grace to 
his pen,—so different is he from Lady Morgan and Peter Morris. 

Great cities always furnish great stories,—and better than that, 
they always have ie mysteries attached to them,—and for 
them, in short, we have great reverence. London has always 
troubled us from the time we were ten years old. We remember 
to have read then, as we do now,’about the cloud of smoke which 
veils it from the sun, and points it out to all who are flying to it 
for shelter. ‘Then, too, we read of, and dreamt about it, as the 
grand nucleus of romantic adventure,—the dark, portentous, 
busy place, where love felt safe, and intrigue went forward with 
its still and treacherous purposes; but we never thanked the 
man, whether traveller or tale-teller, who told us the miserable 
facts, that this cloud,—whilome to us more magical than that 
which veiled Jove in Homer, and Venus in Virgil,—that this 
veritable cloud was only the consequence of burning some 
villanous charcoal or seacoal underneath it; and that the city 
itself was altogether under the “beck and bidding” of the 
Rothschilds and Barings; and now-a-days busy, heart and soul, 
with the grand romance of forcing a tunnel under the bed of 
the Thames. This has effectually cured us of all vaults and 
trap-doors. But Paris is another matter. There is much 
there, that is still dear to our recollections and our feelings. 
The old times of the Troubadours come back, to think of Paris. 
The fantastic ages of the drama; Louis XIV., his court and his 
coteries; the poets playing their own plays, and kings keeping 
doors for them ; the love of ladies, and the brilliant flashings of 
chivalry,—all these things come upon us, as memories peculiar 
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to France ; and in its splendid capital centre all the recollections 
that emblazon ancient or modern times. 

On the whole, we think a “Life in Paris” (not printed), 
might be something of singular interest. The revolution alone 
has made it a spot we love to recur to, though a bloody one. 
We look on the Tuilleries, and Burke and Marie Antoinette come 
before us, beautiful personifications of eloquence and loveliness! 
We turn, and the maiden and guillotine, streaming with blood of 
kings and queens, are the horrible chyects that meet us,—and 
that perfection of beauty lies in her gore! To relieve ourselves 
we naturally recur to the times of the great Henry, and fanc 
his solemn entry into the capital, attended by the noble Sully,— 
both king and minister leaving no equal behind them. We set 
off the edict of Nantz against the decapitation of Louis, and our 
mind grows easy again—unul, in turn, we grow sick of Paris 
and royalty altogether, as we behold the great Navarre falling 
under the blow of a maniac. But then you may see this city, at 
another glance, glittering under the gold and stars of brave knights 
and soaring monarchs, and sending forth gigantic warriors to 
become emperors of Jerusalem, under the banner of the Cross. 
Charlemagne cared little for Paris;—he was too much of a 
conqueror, to think at all of his capital ; Clovis, on the contr 


by special act, made it the seat of his kingdom. At all these 

periods, we have reason to believe, that this metropolis possessed 

singular attractions. Not that they consisted in restaurateurs 

and operas, and all the modern fanfaronade of life, which is said 

to make this city the most becitehin yo Await on the earth; but 
a 


there was something like a moral fascination about it, ‘that, 
especially in early times, made it rival the empire of the East, 
in the bosoms of more warriors than one. We are told, that the 
emperor Julian was accustom<1, even in his time, to talk largely 
and enthusiastically of his ‘‘ dzar Paris,” his “ beautiful Paris,” 
and declared, that he was averse from leaving its delights to be 
made emperor in Constantinople. It is well known, that Con- 
stantius, his predecessor, grew uneasy at his long delay in France, 
whither he had despatched him, and, on sending messengers to 
recall him, we find him, ad /ibitum, in this same city, where, no 
doubt, he was enchanted, and where, we believe, he was pro- 
claimed by his soldiers, who were as unwilling to return, as their 
general. ‘Thus early we have the tribute of the Apostate; and, 
if Paris could enthrall one of the Cesars in 361, we are willing 
to make a fair allowance for its attractions in 1825. 
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Napoleon,—the exiled, dead Napoleon,—loved Paris next to 
his ambition, or, perhaps, to Josephine. He was always singu- 
larly eager to get back to it, after his equivocal battles; and no 
one will deny, that he discovered great anxiety to reach it, after 
his landing from Elba. So it was after Waterloo. But Bonaparte 
had good reason to be proud of Paris, for he made it in many 
respects the pride of the world. Paris was rich in genius and 
letters, when Voltaire, and D’Alembert, and Helvetius, and 
Diderot sparkled in its circles; it was rich when such men as 
Moliere, and Racine, and Corneille enjoyed the splendid patron- 
age of Richelieu and Louis XIV. Yet, if we must choose between 
the ages, should we be guilty of heresy to call the first mentioned 
the golden one? Voltaire, blessing the grandson of Franklin, in 
the name of God and Laberty, has again made Paris dear to our 
recollections ; and richest of all, do we believe, it has been made 
by Napoleon himself. We confess we have sometimes been at 
a loss to trace the operation of the emperor’s republicanism, 
which he professed so boldly in his bulletins, and our faith in his 
popular principles has been often staggered ; but the noble spirit 
that throws open such a gallery as the Louvre, and renders such 
interminable libraries accessible to the meanest subject of the 
realm, without questions asked or reasons rendered, can boast 
better things than conquests. Another matter would lead us to 
suppose, that Napoleon was absolutely democratical in his prin- 
ciples and intentions, and bent on the levelling system with a 
vengeance. We are told, that the imperial Paris has no stde- 
walks, and it is well known that the law of the road is a subject 
about which the capital has made few inquiries, and less regu- 
lations. What does an American say to this? What says a 
New Yorker,—who can scarcely hail a hackney-coach over the 
wide flags that skirt his own Broadway? Yet they should have 
no such monarchical things as flag-stones in Paris! Bonaparte 
could hardly have been more bitter against the Pope. Pity that 
the Palais Royal affords the only safe promenade, save the gar- 
dens, where John and Jonathan can walk in a straight line, and 
insured against the tilburies ! 

The opera, if we mistake not, constitutes a fair portion of life 
in Paris. We feel somewhat tender on this subject, as this 
brilliant kind of entertainment has just been introduced among 
us. But we should feel more tender still, we think, if we were 
obliged to approach Signorina Garcia under a guard of soldiery, 
and leave our ticket of admission on the point of a bayonet. We 
would prefer the freedom of the Louvre, or an issue forth over 
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the Pont-Neuf, at the risk of seeing some suicide dragged from 
the Seine, to frighten us. Seriously, these guards are sore mat- 
ters at play-houses, where the people are civilized; and though 
we are willing to believe that both Boston and Mr Kean would 
have felt the propriety and convenience of a few sons of Mars 
on a late occasion, yet, on the whole, we are free to surrender 
all such appendages to the continental cities. With France, 
however, every thing is @ /a militaire, and we doubt whether 
Talma could play without one of the gens d’armes in his eye. 
To the man of modern feelings, Paris presents a notable 
cluster of associations. The revolution of 1814, and the entrance 
of Alexander at the head of the allies ; the abdication of Napo- 
leon ; the farce played by the Prince of Benevento; and the 
series of duels which were played off nightly in the streets; all 
these matters will make him thrill with a curious delight, ascending 
as the soldier, politician, or bully preponderates in his reflections. 
But for the scholar, we are afraid the very modern Paris, must 
ield in fascination to the capital as it was under some more ener- 
getic, though less interesting and less unfortunate Louis, than him 
called the Sixteenth, or even his brother that has just departed. 
The dugustan age of French literature, when patronage was 
proud, and poets made palace and court ring with their music; 
when cardinals made mzaiters of state yield to the cause of letters, 
and generals courted Minerva in her undress,—this was the time 
for the scholar! If this would not do, and our faith be a mistaken 
one, another step will bring you to Rousseau, drunk with literary 
enthusiasm, and Voltaire with his hundred volumes; and Paris 
is before you, teeming with a disembogued Academy, coming to 
bear the philosopher into its sacred precincts; and the ‘Theatre 
thundering with applause round its restored exile ; and if these, 
too, are not enough to make the city dear to the literary reminis- 
cent, he will find scores of men beside, who held brilliant career in 
that time, whose genius would save,—if genius could do it,—ten 
places as imperial as Paris. As for Napoleon, he has aimed at 
being a Justinian, and, perhaps, believed he had done as much 
for letters, as was good for his metropolis in his day. Certain 
it is, there was one kind of knowledge, which is the peculiar 
growth of these latter days, that he held it heresy to patronize ; 
and, accordingly, we find Madame de Stael frightening him 
worse than Moscow, wherever he went, because she had only 
the reputation of a liberal. 
But we have said enough about Paris. We have no appre- 
hension, that what we have written, will keep any from going 
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there who really intend it, or make others wish to go, who care 
nothing about it. We only recommend to others not to visit the 
capital through the medium of this book. There are some good 
things in it, but the writer has nothing to do with them. ‘These 
excellent things are some score or two of mezzotinto engravings, 
finely designed and executed. We have seen before some of 
the handiwork of Mr George Cruikshank, and are free to 
acknowledge his powers are almost inimitable. if Paris, in his 
hands, be Paris in re, we would be willing to rival the Aleppo 
pilgrim to get a sight at it once a year. eanwhile, we are not 
backward to believe, that this fair city of the rainbow may be 
all the savans tell us, and can easily conceive that a disciple of 
Mahomet might mistake it for his promised paradise ; for we 
have read of a certain king of France, who, being comforted on 
his deathbed, with assurances of a perennial throne in the regions 
of the blessed, replied, with a indhaictialp air, that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the Tuilleries and France. 





The Last of the Mohicans; a Narratwe of 1757. By the 
Author of “The Pioneers.” In two Volumes. Philadelphia. 
12mo. pp. 282 and 289. 


Tue Last of the Mohicans has probably been more generally 
popular than any of the preceding productions of its author. 
Even those who have not hitherto been his admirers, acknowl- 
edge, that they have read this work with a strong interest. In 
many respects, it exhibits an improvement upon those which 
have gone before. It is superior to them in point of literary 
execution. It is more like the offspring of a practised writer. 
His style is free from many of those imperfections, which have 
formerly been pointed out as existing in it. It is more chaste 
and manly, though still susceptible of farther improvement. 

We take it for granted, that we are speaking to those who 
have read this book; for it would be evidence of an overweening 
vanity to suppose that we are read where Mr Cooper is not. 
We shall, therefore, enter into no account of its plan or contents, 
and make no extracts. The plot has little complexity or variety. 
There is hardly, indeed, what we call a complete connected plot 
at all. There is no one principal object, at which all the events 
are made to aim, and to which they all tend. It presents to us 
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@ certain number of personages, and exhibits them in a series of 
situations and under circumstances which excite a powerful inter- 
est. But they do not move forward in a very connected manner, 
each contributing towards the accomplishment of the business of 
the piece. The events, as they occur, are well described, and 
individually produce a full effect upon the feelings, but there 
is nothing like the effective tendency of a grand campaign, in 
which every position and every action is made to contribute to 
the main object, and advance the principal design. 

There is a great fault in the very circumstance from which the 
work derives its chief attraction with most readers. The interest 
is too much forced; it is kept up wholly by artificial means. 
The persons engaged in carrying on the story, are in perpetual 
danger of their lives. We cannot feel at ease for them a single 
moment. ‘They run the gauntlet, beset on every side, by hungry 
savages, thirsting for their blood, through two whole volumes. 
We are told on every page of “such disastrous chances, such 
hair-breadth ’scapes, such moving accidents by flood and field,” 
that a sympathy is excited in our minds totally independent of any 
merit in the execution. This may be either good or bad. But 
whether good or bad, we are forced into a certain degree of in- 
terest. Situations of this kind are the resource of many very 
inferior writers, and a resource of which they avail themselves 
to very great advantage. 

But it will never do to make up the whole story of our novels 
of such materials as these. ‘The artifice grows stale. A battle, 
a murder, a scalping, or even a massacre of defenceless women 
and children, may be well introduced now and then. Served 
up only occasionally, they retain all their relish, and relieve us 
irom the dull monotony of love-making conversation and bad 
jokes. But to make an every-chapter business of them is too 
much. A yankee once asked a British officer, who was boast- 
ing of the signal success of His Majesty’s arms at Bunker Hill, 
how many such battles he could afford to gain. We put the 
same question to Mr Cooper, how many novels can he afford to 
write. How many changes can he ring upon scalping, shooting, 
tomahawking, &c. and still keep up a wholesome and palatable 
variety. 

This mode of doing things must soon come to anend. We 
get used to these horrible scenes and they cease gradually to ex- 
cite us. By the time one has gone nearly through with these 
adventures, he feels such an entire confidence in the abilities of 
Hawk-eye and his savage associates, that he ceases to feel any 
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anxiety on their behalf. He is able to read on of more escapes, 
more murders, and more scalping, with the most entire com- 
posure ; and he may well exclaim 


I have supped full with horrors. 
Direness familiar to my slaughterous thoughts 
Cannot once start me. 

The principal aetion of a work of fiction should relate to 
events of a more even and every-day kind. The continuous 
interest should depend upon the development and the display of 
passions, emotions, and affections under ordinary and probable 
circumstances. Extraordinary events may be occasionally in- 
troduced to relieve the monotony of this course and produce a 
temporary excitement. But to make of them the main business, 
is stimulating too highly for an every-day diet. 

Another fault we find is with the improbability of most of the 
principal events, and, in fact, of the whole course of the story. ‘That 
two young ladies should have had the audacity to penetrate through 
the wilderness to the fort at all, during so critical a period, is full 
enough ; but that, having determined upon this measure, they 
should reject the escort of a large body of troops, of which they 
might have availed themselves, and instead of taking the beaten 
road, strike off into the woods, protected only by a major of the gal- 
lant 60th, a crackbrained psalm-singer, and a suspicious Indian 
guide, passes all reasonable credulity. It is true we may be brought 
up by the remark, that had not our heroines been thus adven- 
turous, there would have been an end of the matter at once, and 
we should have had no novel. But that, we reply, is none of 
our business. 'The author has his book to write, and we dare 
say could have found some other course ; for when were young 
men and women deficient in ways and means of getting them- 
selves into difficulty ? 

Not that an author should be confined to such characters as 
have really existed, or such events as have really taken place. 
He should have wider scope. He may avail himself not only of 
all probable, but even of all possible combinations. But in 
using this liberty he is to be upon his guard, lest he crowd these 
extraordinary, though possible combinations, too closely together 
and in too great numbers. For although singly the mind may 
admit them to be possible ; in conjunction they become incredi- 
ble. 

It was sufficiently within the bounds of , pany wag for a novel, 
that our whole party should have 4 as they did, after the 
affair at Glenn’s, with a whole skin. Yet, we confess, had there 
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been either limbs or lives to spare, we should have preferred a 
small return of killed, wounded, or missing upon our side, con- 
sidering the tremendous slaughter upon the other. But when 
we are led through successive perils, all equally alarming ; and 
successive escapes, all equally marvellous ; it becomes a matter 
of plain demonstration, that the loss could not be always thus on 
one side. What makes this metter the more provoking is, that 
the author, after having thus exercised our credulity through the 
whole piece, and saved his dramatis persone through fire, wood, 
and water so many times, should, in the conclusion, wantonly 
sacrifice two of them in whom we felt the chief interest; ata 
period too, when they were upon the eve of final success, and 
when the dangers surrounding them were not nearly equal to 
those from which they had been repeatedly rescued. 

This brings us to the catastrophe, with which we are by no 
means satisfied. We are in general disposed to have works of 
fiction terminate happily. We like a good wedding or two, to 
set all right. Still we know that this cannot always happen in 
real life, and that, for the sake of variety, as well as probability, 
the dark side must be sometimes tumed towards us in fiction. 
But we had reason to believe that Cora and Uncas were pre- 
served through so many dangers for some good end. Every 
event as we go along points to a favourable termination, when 
just at the winding up, the design seems to be capriciously re- 
versed, and these two unfortunate persons are most summarily 
and unnecessarily disposed of. ‘The vessel, having braved all 
the dangers of her voyage, sinks as she is floating into smooth 
water. We are aware indeed of one objection to this disposi- 
tion of the catastrophe, in the passion of Uncas for Cora, and of 
Cora, as we conclude, for the major; but this is a part of the 
business that might with ease have been differently arranged. 
Uncas would have made a good match for Cora, particularly as 
she had a little of the blood of a darker race in her veins,—and 
still more, as this sort of arrangement is coming into fashion, in 
real life, as well as in fiction. 

But the main objection is, that this termination does not har- 
monize with the general strain and spirit of the preceding part 
of the work. Now we hold it to be a fundamental law in the 
construction of a narrative, that the catastrophe is to correspond 
to and be the natural result of the preceding events. It is to be 
of a piece with what has gone before. It is not to be brought 
about by an accidental cencurrence of circumstances at the con- 
clusion, unless that accident be necessary to make it correspond 
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to the general strain and spirit of the composition, as in King 
Lear and Hamlet. In short the catastrophe should correspond 
to the state of mind into which we have been brought by the 
tenor of the preceding part of the work. Our feelings are vio- 
lated if it is not so, as any one knows very well, who, after having 
been moved, melted, filled up to the brim with sacred grief, in 
witnessing Shakspeare’s part of Lear, sees the old man, in the 
last act, come in, figuring to 'Tate’s blank verse, with a smt/e upon 
his countenance ; like a jest atthe end of a sermon. As if Lear 
could do any thing but die. This is putting new wine into old 
bottles with a vengeance. In “ Kennilworth’’ and “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” those two noble tragic romances, there is a con- 
currence of circumstances which gradually thicken upon us as 
the story is developed, and which render the termination inevi- 
table. There is no evading it. It is true, in such cases, we 
hope and hope on to the end, that something may turn up—as 
we do with a friend in a consumption. Our feelings, warmly in- 
terested for some particular characters, lead to this; for, if we 
reason the matter at all, we see that there is no remedy, and 
that the conclusion is absolutely demanded. And, as we have 
before said, although the means may be accidental, and the final 
event depend upon a moment too soon, or a moment too late, 
this does not lessen the intrinsic propriety of the catastrophe. But 
it is a very different case, where an accident is made to bring 
about a catastrophe not consistent with the preceding narrative, 
not corresponding to the first expectations which have been ex- 
cited, not consonant to the state of feeling which has been pre- 
duced. This is that sort of violation of probability upon which 
the novelist should not venture, and this we apprehend is the case 
with “ The Last of the Mohicans.” 

The representation given of the Indian character, is probably, 
as far as it goes, accurate ; it is certainly interesting. e should 
have preferred to see more of it in the social and domestic state, 
instead of being introduced to a few wandering and solitary indi- 
viduals. Still it seems as successful as any which has been at- 
tempted, and is apparently the fruit of much pains and consider- 
able attention to the subject. One thing, however, is carried 
somewhat too far, and occupies too much time, the trail hunting. 
With due deference to the better judgment of our author, we 
must venture to express our incredulity with regard to some of the 
wonders performed by Hawk-eye and his Indian friends. Had 
we been barely told of their results, it might have passed off very 
well. But when we come down to a minute detail of the par- 
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ticular methods employed, signs observed, and processes of rea- 
soning entered into by the savages, our belief is staggered. Here 
is a great want of shrewdness on the part of the writer. As long 
as we merely look on and perceive that the savage, by some 
means peculiar to himself, but inscrutable to us, is able to tollow in 
the track of his flying foes, and, as if by intuition, to determine their 
number, sex, and age, there is something obscure and mysterious 
in the faculties which has an imposing effect. But when he is 
shown to us, squatting down among bushes and dried leaves, 
measuring footsteps, discussing the length of this heel and that 
toe, the charm is lost. It is like surveying the beauties of a 
grand painting through a TNS The whole poetry of this 
faculty of the Indian is annihilated. 

We have only a few words to say about the principal charac- 
ters which take a part in “ ‘The Last of the Mohicans.” Tinioade 
or, as he is half the time called without any obvious propriety, 
‘the scout ;” or, according to another alias, Nathaniel Bumppo, 
is by far the best drawn, as well as the most important person of 
the whole. It is true that he is only a second edition of Leath- 
er-stocking in the Pioneers, and he is by many supposed to re- 
present the same person at an earlier period of his life. But it 
is no small merit, to have taken up the same character and car- 
ried it through a second novel, with compiete success. We 
would gladly travel over a third in his company ; only remarking 
in the mean time, that he has some habits which might well be 
corrected before another appearance. He might in future be 
taught to laugh like other people, for of his own peculiar “ silent, 
heartfelt manner,” most readers must have been, we think, as 
tired as we were. 

The delineation of the Indian character, as has just been re- . 
marked, is successful. ‘The heroines are as well set forth, as 
such persons generally are ; Cora, perhaps, a little better. But 
then she has the best part to play. It is easier to describe equal- 
ly well an efficient, than an inefficient character. Duncan Hey- 
ward, or the major, is the hero, which is saying perhaps all that 
can well be said. ‘That he was a major, was his misfortune, but 
it is surely Mr Cooper’s fault; who certainly has a most unac- 
countable propensity, in “ these weak Piping apes of peace,” for 
bemajoring and be-captaining his heroes. David Gamut is a bore 
in every sense of the word. Invested with that official situation of 
bore, which is a necessary appendage of the modern novel, as 
the fool was of ancient royal courts, he is also a bore in his own 
proper person. His introduction into a story like this, is one of 
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the strangest conceits that ever entered into the head of a ro- 
mance writer. He is not only in himself, a caricature, an abso- 
lute monster of his species, even admitting such a species to ex- 
ist; but he is totally out of place ; there is nothing for him to do, 
either in amusing the reader or advancing the plot. He is so much 
dead capital on the author’s hands, and should have been reserv- 
ed for some occasion on which he would at least have brought 
lawful interest. 

Another individual, Colone] Munroe, fails sadly. His charac- 
ter, as exhibited in the first volume, is well sustained, and excites 
a good deal of sympathy. Such a change from vigor and spirit 
to absolute dotage in so short a period, is totally unnatural. ‘The 
natural tendency of such misfortunes as befell him, would be to 
call forth energy, not to annihilate it; to rouse the powers both 
of mind and body to action, not to put them to sleep. Here is a 
fine veteran soldier transformed all at once into a whining, pusil- 
lanimous old man; who, although he had just before defended 
his post like a hero against superior force, upon the occurrence 
of a family calamity, wanders about the woods as if he were half 
asleep, and not like a distracted father in search of his lost chil- 
dren. He exhibits nothing of the tenderness or dignity of grief 
in his deportment. 

There are many other circumstances in this work which render 
it very open to criticism, but we do not wish to dwell too much 
upon its faults. The notice now taken of them does not pro- 
ceed from any want of insensibility to its beauties ; but it seems 
to be more important, in speaking of a book of this kind, so pop- 
ular and so universally read, that its faults rather than its merits 
should be enlarged upon. ‘The majority of readers are fully able 
to appreciate the latter themselves, but are not so likely to con- 
sider the former. And although it would be a very ill-natured 
thing to dwell upon faults merely for the pleasure of exhibiting 
them ; it is still very desirable that it should be done, for the sake 
of its influence upon the public taste. By the critical and can- 
did discussion of the merits of works generally read, the public 
is to be aided in settling the standard of taste,—in forming an 
opinion not merely of this or that particular work, but upon the 
merits of literary performances in general. Not that we have 
the presumption to claim the privilege of dictating to any man 
his opinions upon such subjects, or of saying authoritatively, what 
is or what is not conformable to good taste. We only claim a 
right to take part in that free discussion which is going on now-a~- 
days abont every thing, and which, however unimportant its pro- 
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ducts may seem with regard to each individual who enters into 
it, results, upon the whole, in the establishment of sound views 
and well-founded principles. 

So far Mr Cooper certainly has had no just cause of com- 
plaint, either against the critics or against the public. ‘The pub- 
lic have read him, have applauded him, and, above all, have been 
proud of him. The critics have not been sparing of praise 
where it was deserved, whilst censure has been administered with 
a gentle and unwilling hand. His peculiar excellencies have 
been often commented upon. We acknowledge them to be very 
great ; they are universally and fully appreciated, and this very 
circumstance renders it more desirable that his works should be 
critically examined and their character thoroughly canvassed. 

This we say by way of apology, if any apology be indeed 
necessary, for the sort of notice taken of “ ‘The Last of the Mohi- 
cans.” Upon the whole we should think it superior to any of the 
family, and there are parts of it which would do honour to almost 
any pen. 


Sketches of Algiers, Political, Historical, and Civil ; containing 


an Account of the Geography, Population, Government, 
Revenues, Commerce, Agriculture, Arts, Civil Institutions, 
Tribes, Manners, Languages, and recent Political History 
of that Country. By Witiiam Snarer, American Consul 
General at Algiers. Boston. Svo. pp. 310. 


A querer and quaint scholar of the age of Charles II. advises 
all who try to talk Latin and find themselves at their wit’s end, to 
begin with the word “ utcunque” (which means, gentle reader, 
“ howsoever ”), and trust, that the residue of a sufficient sentence 
will follow in due season. In like manner, it has grown to be a 
fashion with reviewers, &c. when they are under the necessity of 
saying something, and know not what, to begin with announcing 
the interesting fact, that “we live in a remarkable age;” it 
being pretty easy to talk about this until one can get sight of his 
subject. As this custom has come to be pretty well understood 
by the reading public, we do not care to fall into it oftener than 
we must; and beg our readers not to suspect us of having nothing 
else to say, if we preface our notice of Mr Shaler’s book by the 
remark, that one of the characteristics of this singular age, and 
one of the indications of its spirit, may be found in the number 
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of delusions, which the progress of inquiry and knowledge is, 
day by day, dissipating. Popular opmion is becoming wiser ; 
things are assuming in men’s views their genuine forms and rela- 
tions ; important facts are no longer taken for granted, because 
they have the support of a conventional and a traditional belief ; 
and it is conceded to the awakened reason, that the surest 
method of judging aright, is to ground the judgment upon an 
examination and comparison of existing facts. Hence discoveries 
have been made, and long standing opinions reversed, and many 
old and popular delusions are rapidly clearing away before the 
growing light of investigation and reason. ‘The notions enter- 
tained by all the world, respecting the Barbary powers, consti- 
tuted one of these delusions. A while ago, when darkness 
covered the earth, a band of pirates seized upon spots on the 
northern coast of Africa, and for three hundred years laboured 
in their vocation, at the expense of all Christendom. They 
declared war against all Christian nations, and waged war, too, 
in the most merciless manner. Why were not these miserable 
robbers exterminated at once? It is difficult to answer this 
question, and it will be difficult for coming generations to be- 
lieve, that these same robbers,—hardly numerous enough to be 
fairly called a nation,—continued to rob, and enslave, or murder 
all the Christians whom they could catch, through suecessive 
generations, without effectual resistance; and that the den whither 
they bore the fruits of their rapine, although within easy reach of 
aggrieved and insulted Christendom, and perfectly assailable by 
sea and land, was scarcely molested until a new and distant 
people set the example of resistance. ‘The prosperity of these 
banditti ended at once; the charm was broken; the power of 
the Algerines departed with the opinion that they were powerful. 
In 1815 we gave the Barbary powers some useful Mie 
respecting their utter imability to maintain their preposterous 
pretensions ; which, says Mr Shaler, ‘has made a deeper im- 
pression than any other lesson they have ever received, since 
their infamous existence.” We revealed the secret of their 
weakness; or rather, we made the absurdity of submitting to 
their aggressions too manifest to be any longer endured. We 
compelled them, by a mere exhibition of our force, to come to 
our terms at once; and shortly afterwards, the British and Dutch 
combined fleets assumed and executed the task of bringing upon 
these universal enemies a suitable visitation. Since that time, 
Christian slavery has been abolished in Algiers; few and feeble are 
the powers which now pay her tribute; and it cannot be long be- 
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fore the contempt universally felt for her, will be equal to the fear 
which she once inspired. The work which Mr Shaler has given 
to the public, will help strongly to produce correct impressions 
on this subject. It is valuable and interesting, as it supplies a 
want long felt for since Dr Shaw published his learned work a 
hundred years ago, but little has been told respecting Algiers, 
and of that little but a very small part has any value or authority. 
Mr Shaler went to Algiers in 1815, as commissioner, with 
Captains Bainbridge and Decatur; and peace having been 
established, he has remained there ever since, excepting a 
few short intervals, as Consul General for this country. His 
work sustains his character as a shrewd, observing, and reflecting 
man}; and is creditable to him and to the government which he 
represents. 

he first three chapters of this work treat of the boundaries 
and extent, the climate and productions, of the kingdom of 
Algiers ; of the language, religion, and manners prevailing there ; 
the form and principles of the government, and the general statis- 
tics of the country. It seems, that the opinions which have been 
held respecting the Algerines generally, are true only as applied 
to the few Turks who govern the country. The corps of Janis- 
saries, which seldom exceeds five thousand men, is recruited 
from the gaols, brothels, and streets of the Ottoman empire ; 
and from this corps all the offices of state must be filled. There 
are some rare instances of the sons of these Janissaries being 
elected as beys, but the rule is, that no person born in Algiers 
shall hold any important station in the government. ‘This being 
well understood and established, the natives take little interest in, 
and suffer little harm from the most violent revolutions of their 
rulers ; a circumstance, which, taken in connexion with a very 
strict and efficient police, gives as much security to life and 
property in the city of Algiers, as can be found anywhere. We 
should suppose from Mr Shaler’s remarks, that these advantages 
were enjoyed in a much less degree in the country at large. 
Besides the frequent assaults and incursions of the various tribes 
within the kingdom, that preserve an actual dependence, the 
established practice of the government must of necessity strike at 
the root of all national prosperity and happiness. Such passages 
as those which we extract below, cause some surprise that the 
whole of this beautiful country is not a desolate wilderness. 


Though the election of the Dey of Algiers is by the institutions 
of the Regency vested in the Divan, it is usually the result of the 
intrigues of a predominant faction amongst the Janissaries, and is 
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generally a sanguinary tragedy. A Dey is murdered to make room 
for some more fortunate adventurer; his immediate friends and 
adherents perish, or are plundered and exiled, and the public 
business or tranquillity is not interrupted beyond twenty-four 
hours. These revolutions succeed each other with a rapidity 
which can hardly be credited by those who are unacquainted with 
the barbarous character and manners of the Turks. A Dey of 
Algiers, while alive, is the most despotic and implicitly obeyed 
monarch on earth; but his reign is always precarious, and it is 
by mere accident if he dies a natural death. Any Turk who has 
been regularly enrolled in the corps of Janissaries is eligible to 
the eminent post of Dey, except the natives of Bosnia and of 
Crete; no other qualifications are required, and the caprice of 
fortune has sometimes raised the most obscure and ignoble char- 
acters to the throne. Tradition points out the graves of seven 
adventurers who were raised to the throne and perished on the 
same day; as a mark of contempt they were interred in the public 
highway. Neither can a person elected refuse or resign the honour 
of ruling in Algiers ; he must either reign or perish. 

The three provinces are governed by Beys, who are appointed 
by the sovereign, to whom his despotic authority is delegated as 
his lieutenants; a Khalif, or intendant, is also appointed to each 
by the same authority. Each province is taxed in a specific sum, 
according to its supposed capacity to pay, which is paid semi- 
annually into the public treasury, as will hereafter be noticed when 
I treat of the revenues of this country. The situation of these 
governors is necessarily precarious, and the tyranny and oppression 
which they exercise within their respective jurisdictions, to procure 
the means of keeping their places, are probably without a parallel 
in the history of any other country. Such is the wretched condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of this kingdom, that a mild and equitable 
administration by the governor of a province, would be regarded 
as an attempt at popularity dangerous to the general government, 
and, as experience has proved in several instances, might cost 
the offender his fortune and his life. * * * 

The lands of this kingdom are believed to be all taken up and 
enregistered, as far as the real jurisdiction of the government ex- 
tends; though from the frequent and often arbitrary confiscations, 
the national domain must be immense. Beyond the immediate 
precincts of the principal towns, the lands possess very little value, 
considered as real estate; for a general system of prohibition of 
exportation of the produce of this country, except a few articles 
which constitute monopolies, as will be hereafter noticed, has re- 
duced the agriculture and trade of the kingdom to a most deplorable 
state. The Turks, who govern here, influenced by their narrow, 
selfish views, are jealous of any prosperity which is not immedi- 
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diately under their control. It seems that mstinct has given them 
a just conception of the case in question ; for if agriculture and 
commerce were encouraged even in this Mohammedan land, its 
natural advantages are such, that great wealth must ensue, and 
with it a degree of civilization, and increase of population, that 
would render it very difficult for a handful of barbarian adventurers 
to govern the country in their present arbitrary manner. * * * 

The plain of Metijah, the eastern part of which is contiguous to 
the city of Algiers, is probably one of the most valuable expanses 
of territory, its climate, position, and the fertility of its soil con- 
sidered, that exists on our globe. It contains about one thousand 
square miles of surface, is watered by innumerable springs, and 
streams from the surrounding mountains, and is probably capable 
of furnishing subsistence to a population relatively greater than 
any other on earth. If this unfortunate country should ever, 
in the course of events, again come into the enjoyment of the 
benefits of civilization, the city of Algiers, through the natural 
resources of the plain of Metijah, must become one of the most 
opulent on the shores of the Mediterranean. Through the silent 
operation of the barbarous despotism of the Algerine government, 
it has become a perfect desert, without inhabitants or culture. 


We have found Mr Shaler’s account of the manners and cus- 
toms of Algiers very entertaining ; but our limits will not permit 
us to extract more than may suffice to give our readers a fair 
specimen of his style in discussing or describing these matters. 


The partial civilization of this part of Barbary after the fall of 
the Roman dominion here, probably dates from the conquest of 
the Arabs. ‘The commercial resources of Africa appear to have 
created or continued several cities on this coast, whose origin, or 
second birth, from the want of historical records, would now be 
sought for in vain. The city of Algiers is in this predicament, 
and can lay no claim to importance above any of the obscure cities 
of Barbary, before its conquest by the Turks. Its inhabitants are 
an amalgamation of the ancient Mauritanians, the various invaders 
subsequent to the above periods, the emigrants from Spain, and the 
Turks; and are now generally denominated Moors. This mixture 
appears to be a very happy one, for there are few people who surpass 
them in beauty of configuration; their features are remarkably 
expressive, and their complexions are hardly darker than those of 
the inhabitants of the south of Spain. 

Foreigners seldom have an opportunity of seeing the Moorish 
women, but from the few furtive occasions that have fallen to my 
lot, the reports of foreign ladies resident here, and the extraor- 
dinary beauty of their children, I am inclined to think that they 
may vie with any other in point of personal charms. Their prin- 
cipal characteristics of beauty are elegant forms, large dark eyes, 
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long eyelashes, and fine teeth; but the beauty which is most 
prized in this country, is that of excessive corpulency. ‘The 
Moorish women, however, as they arrive very early at maturity, 
being often married at twelve years of age, fade equally soon; | 
am informed that their finest women are completely in the wane 
of their beauty at twenty-five, when they are often grand-mothers ; 
this may be in a great degree owing to the excessive use, or rather 
abuse of the steam bath. 

From remote antiquity the inhabitants of this country have been 
styled inconstant and treacherous; this imputation may be regarded 
as not unfounded now, but they are far from being the ferocious 
barbarians which the term Algerines seems by common consent to 
imply. They area people of very insinuating address, and in the 
common relations of life, I have found them “civil, courteous, and 
humane. Neither have I ever remarked any thing in the charac- 
ter of these people that discovers extraordinary bigotry, fanaticism, 
or hatred of those who profess a different religion; they profess 
the Mohammedan creed, and fulfil with the utmost scrupulousness 
the rites which it ordains, but without affectation, and as far as ] 
have remarked, without hostility to those who adopt different 
measures to conciliate the Divine favour. [ am well aware that 
this character of the Algerines is contrary to what has been here- 
tofore promulgated, and to the general belief of the world; but my 
impressions of them, which [ have received from a long residence 
in Barbary, differ very much from the general opinion, particularly 
within the last fifty years. 


The following paragraph contains the larger part of his remarks 
upon the literature and literary means and institutions of Algiers. 


Common schools are, however, numerous in Algiers, where boys 
of the age of five or six years and upwards, are taught to read and 
write. From the invariable character of the customs of these 
countries, I am induced to believe that their practice is the proba- 
dle origin of the Lancasterian system of tuition. Each scholar is 
provided with a board, upon which any thing may be fairly written 
with chalk, and easily effaced; a lesson from the Koran is tran- 
scribed in fair and legible characters upon one of these boards, 
which is then copied upon all the others, the scholars mutually 
teaching each other, both in the meaning, and in the formation of 
the letters of the text. ‘These lessons are loudly rehearsed to the 
pedagogue, who sits upon his heels in a corner with a long rod, 
through the terror of which he maintains order and due attention 
amongst his scholars. ‘Thus reading and writing are taught 
simultaneously, and the beautiful uniformity that characterizes the 
Arabic handwriting, is probably owing to this method of tuition. 
The education of the Algerine youth is completed when, having 
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learnt to read and write the Koran, he is duly instructed by the 
same preceptor in the forms and modes of prayer. The expenses 
of this course of education are very trifling, and I am informed 
that similar schools are kept by women for the instruction of young 
girls. I think there can be no doubt that these people stand on 
the very brink of civilization, and might be easily led into it 
through a system of government less repugnant to improvement in 
its principles and practice, than that under which they live. 


He closes his description of the architecture of Algiers, and 
particularly of his own house, thus : 


This house is entered by only one external door, which is solid 
and strong as that of a fortress, so that the family inhabiting it, 
have every thing within themselves, without fear of intrusion. “All 
the floors are paved with marble, or with Dutch painted tiles, and 
the walls of the apartments are covered, to the height of about four 
feet, with the same species of tiles of a finer quality. 

In all the houses of Algiers, there is contrived a small apartment 
at the outer door, and without the area of the house, where the 
host receives visits, and transacts business; as, on account of the 
women, no stranger is ever received within his domicil, except 
on extraordinary occasions. ‘This apartment is called the Skiffa, 
and in this house is spacious and elegant. ‘The exterior of all the 
houses in Algiers is kept neatly whitewashed, which, at a distance, 
gives a very brilliant appearance to the city. I have been thus 
particular in describing the house I inhabit, as well to give the 
reader an idea of Algerine architecture, as also a notion of the 
value of real estate here; this house is supposed to have cost 
about one hundred thousand dollars, and I occupy it at an annual 
rent of two hundred and fifty dollars. In past times of prosperity, 
the Algerines indulged very much in the luxury of building, and 
there are in consequence many houses in the city that are equal 
or superior to mine. It is forbidden to all Mussulmans, on very 
severe penalties, to visit the terraces of their houses during day- 
light, which are held sacred to the women; but as this prohibition 
is not extended to Christians, we sometimes, on fine evenings, 
obtain a sight of those fair recluses, who, availing themselves of 
this scanty privilege, take the air on the flat-terraced roofs of 
their houses. 


The following remarks contradict very decidedly the general 
opinion respecting the horrors of Algerine slavery. 


Female captives were always treated with the respect due to 
their sex; the labour required of the men was not excessive ; 
those who could find security that they would not escape, were 
allowed to go at large on the payment of about seventy-five cents 
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per month; there were a number of lucrative offices that were 
always occupied by slaves, in which many enriched themselves ; 
those who were employed in the palace, or attached to the great 
officers of state, were treated with the greatest mildness; and 
generally all who were industriously disposed easily found the 
means of profiting by it. In short, there were slaves who left 
Algiers with@egret, and it is believed that in the aggregate, they 
carried away a vast sum of money at their embarkation. That 
they suffered occasional cruelty and hardship from the caprice or 
brutality of their keepers and overseers, cannot be doubted, for 
such are inseparable from the unprotected situation of captives of 
any description. 


In the fifth chapter, Mr Shaler speaks of certain tribes of 
natives, who dwell within the kingdom of Algiers, and retain 
various degrees of independence. ‘The principal among them 
have never been subdued by the Turks; and Mr Shaler draws 
from the consideration of their manners, languages, and _ history, 
plausible arguments,—to say no more,—in favour of the suppo- 
sition, that they are the remnants of an original people, who have 
survived the successive conquests of the Carthaginians, the Ro- 
mans, the Vandals, and the Turks, and have preserved through 
all these vicissitudes their language and principal characteristics. 

We cannot exactly agree with our author in the unquestionable 
expediency of the seizure and colonization of these countries by 
England or some other European power. We should certainly 
feel nothing like regret, if the encampment of barbarians upon 
this delightful spot was broken up, and its unequalled natural 
advantages put into the hands of a people, who would use them 
more for their own good and the good of the world, than the 
recreants by whom they are now abused. But the idea of taking 
forcible possession of this country, simply on the ground that it 
might be better governed, seems to us to savour a little tco much 
of the principle of ‘ doing evil that good may come.” 

The extracts from the Journal of the American Consulate in 
Algiers, are very interesting, not only as they serve to illustrate 
the habits and principles of the Algerine ‘Turks in their inter- 
course with foreigners, but as they place in strong and favourable 
light, the character of Mr Shaler, and the standing which he has 
acquired for himself and helped to acquire for his country, with 
the people among whom he resides. e regret that our limits 
will not permit us to give our readers any part of them. The 
tables and extracts at the close of the volume are well selected 
and valuable. 
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LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE. 
Gottingen. 


My Dear C.—As you are about to put on the academic habit, I 
suppose you will be interested in those who wear it, though of a 
different hue and fashion, in other countries. I will, therefore, 
give you a sketch of a German university. The name of univer- 
sity is perhaps connected m your mind with groves and gardens, 
with lofty and venerable halls. But by the indigent literati of this 
country, such things are deemed only the splendid trappings of 
idleness. 

A German university is most properly to be regarded as an 
assemblage of learned professors. ‘The greater their number or 
their fame, the more numerous the students who resort to them 
for the purpose of hearing their lectures. It is not here as in 
England, where the descendant of such a family, or the advocate 
of such a political creed, sends his children in consequence to 
Oxford or Cambridge. ‘The celebrity of these institutions has fre- 
quently risen with the appointment, and declined upon the death, 
of one or two eminent individuals. The professors are appointed by 
the civil government of each state. There are different ranks among 
them. They are at first only ‘ professores extraordinarii,” with 
little or no salary from government. As they become more distin- 
guished, they are advanced to the rank of ‘ professores ordinarii;” 
then they receive successively, as a sort of retaining fee, to prevent 
their accepting offers from other universities, the honorary titles 
of Hofrath, Justiz-rath, Geheimer-rath, which may be translated, 
Counsellor of State, Counsellor of Justice, Privy Counsellor; in 
some few cases, Ritter, which is perfectly untranslatable ; and last 
of all, one or two in a century arrive at the ultimum of a German’s 
notion of earthly dignity, in the permission to set “‘ von” (answer- 
ing to the Dutch “van” and the French “ de”) before their 
name. For one might say, perhaps, without uncharitableness, that 
the Germans are title-mad. With this increase of honour, the 
salary increases too; though much the larger part of a professor’s 
income arises from the fees he receives from those who attend his 
lectures. 

Some time before the close of each semester, or semiannual 
term, a catalogue is published of the lectures to be delivered in the 
succeeding one. ‘T'he students select those which most interest 
them, either from the celebrity of the lecturer, their own predilec- 
tion for the subject, or its indispensable connexion with the pro- 
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fession they pursue. They wait upon the professor, whose course 
they intend to hear, and request a seat in his lecture-room. He 
gives them a ticket, with the number of the seat to be occupied, 

and they retire, leaving a louis-d’or (equal to four dollars) on the 
table. As each professor delivers three or more courses, and the 
more eminent have frequently above one hundred auditors, it is 
easy to perceive, that a popular professor might soon become com- 
paratively opulent. ‘Thus the professors act under the constant 
stimulus of ambition and of i :erest. Their intercourse with each 
other is but partial and limited. And I am sorry to say of these 
learned gentlemen, that there is an incredible degree of hatred 
and envy among them, which they often take no pains to conceal, 

even from the students ; and the different gradations of rank before 
mentioned, while they keep the professors diligent, produce at the 
same time a supercilious spirit in the more distinguished, and a 
proportionate jealousy and ill-will in the rest. Where two pro- 
fessors read, or are desirous of reading lectures on the same subject, 
the hostility is naturally the greatest, as their interests are thus 
brought into actual conflict. This is true to such an extent, that, in 
the cities where the larger universities are found, it is necessary for 
every one, who invites the literati to a party, carefully to inspect the 
list of those to be invited, lest two professors who are not on terms 
of common civility, should be among the number, as they would 
infallibly destroy the harmony of the company. One professor, of 
some distinction in Gottingen, was so unfortunate in his temper, 
that when he was invited, it was hardly possible to send for any 
one else. ‘Thus they laugh at each other, abuse each other, and 
emulously throw obstacles in each other’s way, to the great edifi- 
cation of their pupils. 

Their intercourse with the students is very slight. ‘To those 
few whom they happen to know, their conduct is strikingly polite. 
But they meet these young men upon a footing of perfect equality ; 
not as instructer and pupil, but as one gentleman meets another. 
It must not here be forgotten, that the professors are dependent 
for the larger part of their salary upon the good opinion of the 
students individually ; and, accordingly, it will not be wondered 
at, that they neither exert, nor attempt to exert, any useful influ- 
ence over them. On Sunday forenoon they hold a sort of levee, 
and then it is allowable for any one to call upon those professors 
whose lectures he attends. 

Their lectures are full of scientific matter, usually arranged in 
admirable order. But they have no conception of a pleasing and 
graceful delivery ; and their voices, probably from their inactive 
and sedentary life, are very bad; their manner often disagreeable 
even to the point of disgust. Literary labour, too, has now come 
to be as minutely divided as mechanical; and the advantage in 
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both cases is similar, in the more rapid progress of discovery. Yet 
the disadvantage also arises, that subordinate departments of study 
are elevated to an undeserved importance, and one science is 
dissected into several, to furnish as many professors with a live- 
lihood. 

Most of them despise dress, and some of them decency. They 
are rarely seen abroad, still more rarely at church. They are 
generally frugal and temperate. ‘Their diligence is indefatigable ; 
their literary acquisitions immense. They write books as easily, 
and almost as mechanically, as a joiner makes a bench or a 
table ; and they speak to an acquaintance of the works they have 
written, with as much ease as we do of those we have read. 

The students go from the high schools to the university. Their 
object, however, ts the study of a profession, not, as in our colleges, 
the pursuit of general literature. ‘The German students, therefore, 
stand on a level with our resident graduates, both as it regards age, 
and ovjects of pursuit. They pass no examination on entrance, 
for which they pay the fee of a louis-d’or. The only ceremony 
attending admission, is shaking hands with an officer, called 
‘University Counseljor,”” and promising to obey the laws,—par- 
ticularly two, which prohibit the student from duelling, and from 
entering any secret society. ‘The number at Gottingen has usually 
been a little above fifteen hundred, of whom about seven hundred 
are students of law. 

Beside the three classes of jurists, theologians, and medical 
men, which include the great majority of the students, some devote 
themselves exclusively to the classics, and are called philologians. 
But in general, any one who does not chiefly pursue one of the 
three leading professions, is called a student of philosophy. This is 
the only classification which exists. The only mode in which they 
receive the instructions of the professors, is, as has before been 
intimated, by hearing their lectures. On the striking of the public 
clock, the students are hastening in all directions through the 
streets, with portfolios under their arms, to the dwellings of their 
respective professors. On entering the auditorium, as the lecture- 
room is called, they employ themselves in mending their pens, 
and unscrewing their horn-inkstands, which they carry about in 
their pockets, till the professor enters. He immediately begins to 
read, and they to scribble in their note-books, and all they hear 
they write off with untiring and undiscriminating industry. When 
the clock strikes the next hour, the students, many of whom go 
directly to another lecture, close their mote-books, and pluck up 
their inkstands ; and the noise constantly increases, with stamping 
and hissing at last, unless the professor stops. He usually breaks 
off at the first period, without any regard to the context, and, of 
course, the next lecture must begin as abruptly as the last was 


broken off. 
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One of the most striking circumstances in the situation of the 

students, is their almost unlimited freedom. Attending lectures 

is the only duty required; but no bills of absence from the lectures 

are kept; and as they live in any part of the city at pleasure, and 

need not have the slightest intercourse with the professors unless 
they choose, it is not surprising that there are many who do not 
attend any lectures, and whose freedom becomes licentiousness. 

But a large majority are certainly diligent in their own way ; that 
is, they attend from four to six courses of lectures every semester, 
which occupies that number of hours every day. But though the 
lecture-room is full at the beginning of the semester, it soon be- 
comes thinner, till, towards the close of the term, not more than 
about half the original number continues to attend. Out of the 
lecture-room their conscience is clear ; and I am of opinion, that 
the majority do not read any thing worth mentioning. A few 
there are, who unite themselves with two or three associates in a 
recapitulatory exercise, to recite the substance of the lectures they 
have heard. The philologians, and they alone, have a practical 
exercise with their professors, All the rest are only hearers. It 
is easy to perceive, that this mode of acquiring an education must 
have this good consequence,—that daily listening to the results of 
the patient and persevering study of men, who have devoted their 
whole life, in many instances a very long one, to the particular 
science they teach,—that this can hardly fail to give them the most 
just views of the subject discussed; and this ill consequence, 
that the prime end of education, the development of the student’s 
mental powers, is entirely lost sight of, and he is, in consequence, 
often a mere copyist, and receives slavishly the opinions of his 
teachers. 

As there are no classes, no literary distinctions among the 
students, the relation in which they stand to each other is necessa- 
rily wide of that which exists in our colleges ; and thus, on the one 
hand, envy is extinguished, but on the other, there is no play for 
a noble and quickening emulation. The chief source of friendly 
connexion among them is the territorial division of Germany, by 
which every one belongs to a certain ‘‘ Landsmannschaft,” and 
with this connexion inherits certain friendships and enmities. 
Thence arise a large portion of those contemptible duels, which 
are the scandal of the German universities. Of the many idlers 
sauntering about the streets, and in the billiard rooms, some of 
different «‘ Landsmannschafts’’ must necessarily come in contact, 
and the real or supposed affront is invariably settled by a duel. 
When one individual is involved in a dispute, others of his “* Lands- 
mannschaft ” deem it a point of honour to take his part, and there 
are sometimes twenty or thirty duels in consequence of one young 
gentleman’s having been pushed into the gutter. The parties 
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usually go to a neighbouring village on Sunday, as this is an idle 
day with the students, and there fight with broadswords, This 
shameful practice has not even the apology of a high-spirited cour- 

, for the heads of the combatants are defended by a peculiar 
kind of large hat, and their bodies by a pair of pantaloons thickly 
stuffed for the purpose, which are drawn up as high as the breast, 
thus leaving little beside the face exposed. The combatants make 
twelve passes at each other, and then shake hands. But if one of 
them, as is usually the case, is hit sooner, the seconds and the 
surgeon interfere, and peace is made. If it be a deadly feud, and 
twelve passes have been made in vain on both sides, they go on to 
twenty-four. But German wrath very seldom burns so hotly as to 
bring them to exchange thirty-six. As might be expected, slit 
noses and scarred cheeks are common ornaments of the streets. 
During the time I have been here, the average of these duels has 
been something above one per day. The theological students 
fight duels frequently, though they have become a little reserved 
on that score, since the consistoria have declared that they will 
give no candidate a parish who has a duel scar on his face. 

Besides the ** Landsmannschaft,” another bond of union among 
the students is the secret societies, whose objects are political. 
These have given a great deal of trouble to the government of 
Germany, by the intemperate zeal for liberty and independence 
which they have excited at the universities. Whenever they are 
discovered to exist, the most summary measures are instantly re- 
sorted to. They have been tolerably quiet for two or three years, 
but even during the last year [1824], such a one was discovered 
in the Prussian university of Halle, and one third of the students 
were expelled in consequence ; report said, three were sent as 
stateprisoners to the fortress of Magdeburg. 

For the purpose of enforcing the laws, large powers are vested 
in a University Court, consisting of a few professors only, express- 
ly designated by government. Their efforts are almost exclusive- 
ly directed against secret societies, and against duelists. They 
have an armed police at their disposal, and these are almost con- 
stantly in pursuit of the duelists. Those whom they catch are 
committed to prison, and if not expelled, they are usually punish- 
ed, on conviction, with three or four weeks’ confinement. Between 
the duelists and those arrested for debt by the citizens, the jail is 
kept generally full. Once in a great while, one is expelled for 
gross licentiousness. But in general, one might be idle or indus- 
trious, economical! or extravagant, without praise or reproof. 

Rebellions are frequent in the German universities. They ori- 
ginate sometimes in the hostility of a few against some professor, 
for the opinions he has expressed, or his manners towards his audi- 
tors; sometimes from the punishment of some duelist or leader in 
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the secret societies; sometimes in the mere fury of liberty. In 
such cases, the mutineers assemble in the streets, and compel all 
the students either to take part with them or quit the city. All 
are then sworn never to return to the university. They then leave 
the city in a tumultuous manner, singing songs of freedom, smok- 
ing their pipes, &c. The last rebellion at Gottingen was in the 
fall of 1823. It did not become general, but several hundred went 
off in a body to a mill, a few miles from the city, and there staid 
some days, eating pancakes, and smoking. They then proceeded 
toward Cassel, a number having avowed the intention of assassinat- 
ing the Elector. This prince was not a little alarmed, and sent a 
body of horse to prevent them from entering his territories. 

The students are so numerous, that when they unite, they can 
accomplish almost any thing they choose. One of the citizens 
insulted a student a few years since; the whole body were soon as- 
sembled, and entirely demolished the house of the offender. They 
have in a body made repeated exactions of the government, with 
which the latter have judged it prudent to comply. They obtained 
in this manner the right of free hunting for a certain number of 
miles round the city; a great privilege in Germany. 

One word of their dress and manners. The professors wear 
hats; but the students universally wear caps, of different colour 
and fashion, according to their respective ‘* Landsmannschafts ; ” 
the Prussian, for instance, is white, the Westphalian, scarlet. They 
usually wear a rough frock-coat, and when it rains, a great-coat, 
with a cape reaching nearly to the ground. This latter article of 
dress is very becoming, from the graceful folds of this huge cape. 
Their manners in the streets are often rough, and their appearance 
is not rendered more attractive by the fierce-looking mustachios 
which are frequently worn. 

They usually take their meals entirely alone. They make their 
own coffee and tea, and their dinner is brought from a neighbour- 
ing tavern. When in their own rooms, they smoke almost con- 
stantly a pipe about a yard long. On Sundays when there are no 
lectures, and on Saturdays, when there are but few, the students 
are as numerous as ever in the streets, but instead of a port-folio, 
they carry a pipe. They are not allowed indeed by the police to 
smoke in the street, but they visit each other, and smoke for hours 
in company. And in passing through the city, at any hour, one 
is sure to see many a student’s head thrust through the casement, 
smoking and staring at the passengers with imperturbable gravity. 
On their return afier vacation, they salute an acquaintance by a 
shake of the hand, and a kiss on each side of the face. On bidding 
one another ‘* Good-bye,” at the end of the term, the same cere- 
mony is repeated. This frequently occurs in public. 

As for their amusements, smoking is by no means to be reck- 
oned among them ; it is as much a necessary of life with them as 
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their food. But music of all kinds; a walk on Sunday ; or, if their 
purse will admit of it, a ride, six or eight together, in a large, open, 
dirty basket, put on four wheels, and drawn by two horses, that 
are often harnessed to the vehicle by ropes; playing at nine-pins 
of an afternoon, and at billiards of an evening ; visits to the gardens 
just outside of the city, and to the dirty villages, at some distance, 
where the weary and thirsty refresh, and often intoxicate themselves 
with incredible quantities of bad wine, and worse beer ;—these 
constitute the chief amusements of the future lights of Germany. 
Consider this, my dear C——, as a very imperfect sketch of the 

promiment points in these universities. Like all human institu- 
tions, they contain mingled good and evil. To compare them, in 
general, with our own ;—we read, and the Germans write. Among 
them, the professors must study, and thus great literati are formed ; 
among us, the scholars, and thus useful men are formed. The 
different modes of education may, perhaps, not unaptly be com- 
pared to the different systems of European and American govern- 
ments. Theirs elevates the few; ours refines and ennobles the 
many. Indeed we of the new world must appropriate the words 
of the English poet, and say of European institutions— 

Of old things all are over old, 

Of good things none are good enough ; 

We 'll show that we can help to frame 


A world of other stuff. 
Wordsworth’s Rob Roy. 


Very affectionately, yours. 





MYTHOLOGY OF THE LITHUANIANS, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE “BULLETIN DES SCIENCES HISTORIQUES.” 


To these solemnities may be added the sacrifice, which was 
made to the gods, of a bull, or a he-goat, for the purchase of 
which, a contribution was made by a number of neighbouring 
villages. This festival also was celebrated for a long time after 
the introduction of Christianity, in spite of the severe prohibitions 
by the government of all such superstitious practices. 

Grenovius, a monk of the order of St Dominic, going one day 
into the house of a peasant, found a crowd of people collected for 
a sacrifice. He would have been the victim of his imprudence, if 
he had not been acquainted with the dialect of the country. The 
Lithuanians spared his life only on condition that he should say 
nothing to the bishop of what he had seen. 

Among almost all the people of Lithuanian origin, the girls 
wore little bells upon various parts of their dress. When they 
were married, these were removed, not by the bridegroom, but by 
two of his relations. 
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At the celebration of her marriage, the bride walked three times 
round a fire, kindled for that purpose. Her lips were then rubbed 
with honey, and she was conducted, blindfold, to each of the doors 
of the house, which she was obliged to touch, and also to strike 
the threshold with her right foot. One of the guests followed her 
with a bag, filled with grain of all kinds, from which he scattered 
over her a handful of rye, oats, peas, barley, beans, and poppy-seed, 
exclaiming at the same time, ‘*‘ The maiden will never be in want, 
so long as she respects the duties of religion, and takes good care 
of her household.” At these words, the bandage was removed 
from her eyes, and the whole party sat down to supper. In the 
evening, her hair was cut off, and her head surrounded with a 
crown, and covered with a white handkerchief. 

When a relation died, the peasants dressed the deceased in his 
best habit, placed him on a bench, and seated themselves round 
him to eat and drink, singing occasionally in a mournful tone, 
‘‘Why did you die? You had plenty to eat and drink. Why did 
you die? You had a young and beautiful wife,” &c. &c. This 
ceremony being finished, they made presents to the deceased ; if 
a woman, they gave her a needle and thread; and a handkerchief, 
if a man. When they attended the corpse to the grave, they 
brandished a sabre, crying out, ‘‘ Devils! fly away!” The wife 
of the deceased was obliged to mourn thirty days, and the relations 
invited the neighbours to a feast on the first, third, sixth, ninth, 
_and fortieth day after the burial. They threw a morsel from each 
dish under the table for the use of the dead. At the close of the 
repast, the priest swept the apartment, and threw the sweepings 
from the window, with these words, “Spirits, since you have 
eaten and drunk, get you gone.” 
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SPIRIT OF MAY. 


Wetcome, thrice welcome, Spirit of May ! 
Blessings be round thy airy way ; 

Come, with thy train of rainbow hues, 

Of hovering clouds and falling dews,— 
Come to our garden beds and bowers, 

And cover them over with leaves and flowers. 
Already the summer bird is there, 

And he sings aloud to the warm, warm air ; 
There he carols strong and free, 

And his song and his joy are all for thee. 
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Come, when the sparkling rivers run, 

Full and bright, to the gladdening sun; 

Come, when the grass and springing corn 

In their newest and tenderest green are born ; 
When budding woods and tufted hills 

Wake to the music of foaming rills, 

As they rush from their fountains deep and strong, 
And in calm and in sunshine roll along ; : 

Come, when the soft and winning air 

Tells us a quickening life is there. 


Come to our bosoms, Spirit of May! 

We would not be sad, when the earth is gay ; 
Wake, in the heart that is newly strung, 

The love that dwells with the fair and young ; 
Give, to their full and speaking eyes, 

Visions, that glitter like sunset skies ; 

Watt them with quick and favouring gales, 
Filling with music their glancing sails ; 
Theirs be a flight o’er a summer sea, 

Where nothing of cloud or storm can be. 


And give us, who long have bode the storm, 
To feel for a moment our spirits warm ; 

Let the hopes, that once were a world of light, 
Look out from our sorrows serene and bright, 
Liks stars that come forth on the midnight air, 
When the cloud has passed and the sky is fair ; 
Give us awhile to forget our cares, 

And be light as thy own enlivening airs ; 

Let feelings of childhood awake like flowers, 
When they open to catch the falling showers. 


Come from thy palace, Spirit of May! 

Where flowers ever blossom and fountains play ! 
Bring with thee Plenty’s brimming horn, 

And the tears of evening and dews of morn ; 
Build thy throne in the clear, blue air, 

And Earth shall be bright, and Heaven be fair, 
And the winds, that rushed from the rolling cloud, 
And lifted their voices and called aloud, 
Shall sink to a softer and mellower tone, 
Like gales from a happy island blown. 


Then the sea shall glow in its darkest bed, 
And life shall revisit the mountain head ; 

And the valley shall laugh, and the forest ring, 
For Joy shall be out on his glittering wing ; 
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And the old shall praise, and the young shall stare, 
As they hear his voice in the sunny air ; 

Glad shall their hearts and their spirits be, 

When they know he is sent to tell of thee,— 

To tell them, the Queen of Love and May 

[s now on her bright, triumphal way. 


P. 





SPRING MORNING. 


THe sun is up, and cheerfully the birds 

Their morning hymn are chanting, and the herds 
From the deep vallies, through the wreathing mist, 
Send up their lowings to the hills ;—and list ! 
Faintly and far the shouts of childhood ring, 
Borne upward through the clouds, whose cold wreaths cling 
To the tree-tops,—and far adown the dale, 

The pale, blue smoke hangs like a silvery veil 

On the white cot,—while loit’ring on their way 
The tinkling flocks wind o’er the meadows grey ; 
And half reclining on the bright lake’s side, 
Joined in the murmurs of the gurgling tide, 

The fisher swells his song far o’er the valley wide. 


It is the jubilee of earth; the gentle spring 

Is breathing through the woods ; and carolling 
His cheerful song the woodsman’s voice is heard, 
Uprising from the glades, startling the carrion-bird 
As high in air he wheels his stately flight, 
Catching on outstretched wing the golden light ; 
Then scanning with a dewnward glance the glen, 
Wings his lone flight far from the haunts of men. 


Oh! who can stand upon the glorious hills, 
When the first burst of radiant glory fills 

Earth, sea, and sky,—flinging its mantle o’er 
Each pyramid of granite, where the roar 

Of the wild surge floats up the stilly air 

So faint, so low, it makes no echo there ; 

Whose grey tops looming through the mist uprise, 
Stretching their splintered summits to the skies, 


The eternal throne of tempests,—where the winds 
Lift up their fearful voices ;—where begins 
The long, long muttering of the thunder-cloud, 
Rolling far o’er the world its echoes loud 
Fainter and fainter, till its notes of fear 

With a dull sound come murmuring on the ear. 
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Is thy heart sad ? Go, stand upon the hills ; 
‘They ’re Nature’s temples, and His presence fills 
Their awful grandeur; there no altar stone, 

But the grey rocks with flow’rets overgrown, 
Breathing their sweetness to the mountain air ;— 


If thou would’st pray,—go look,—and worship there. 
F. M. 
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Leisure Hours; a Series of Occasional Poems. Boston. 1826. 12mo. pp. 58. 


Wuen we took up this volume of Occasional Poems, and ob- 
served by the inscription, that the author was a graduate of the 
University, be ‘longing to so Jate a class as that of 1824, we confess 
that our expectations were not much raised. But an attentive 
perusal has very agreeably disappointed us. We have seldom met 
with a collection of fugitive pieces from one and the same pen, 
which have sustained throughout so elevated a character; and we 
do not hesitate to say, that this volume, thin as it is, proves its au- 
thor to be one of genius and promise. Some of the pieces possess 
too deep a spirit of melancholy for our taste ; but there are others 
remarkable for liveliness and beauty. The following lines are 
very simple, and we believe they will be pronounced very natural, 
at least by all who did not graduate earlier than 1824, 


TO IANTHE. 


It is not much I ask of thee, 
My bird of beauty,—do but stand 
Once more beneath the ancient tree, 
Where thou wert wont to stand with me ; 
Once more receive my proffered hand,— 
Receive the vows thou gavest me then, 
And give me hack my own again. 


It is not much I ask of thee,— 

To gaze once more upon thee, love ; 
And looking on me, thou shalt see, 
How more than calm I then will be, 

How powerless all things are to move 
A heart so wedded to its fate 
That even hope were now too late. 


It is not much I ask of thee,— 
Thy heart hath changed since first I knew thee ; 
Thy vows were like the fleeting sea ; 
Now even thy love would wasted be, 
For I am now too proud to woo thee ; : 
But seek once more the ancient tree, 
And I will ask no more of thee. 
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“The Young Trooper’s Dirge” is spirited and manly, and may 
serve as a specimen of the poet’s best manner. 


THE YOUNG TROOPER’S DIRGE. 


To horse,—to horse,—the bugles call, 
And sadly swells the mournful strain 
That warns us to the burial 
Of one who ne’er shall mount again. 
His course is run,—his fame is won,— 
For well he reined as free a steed 
As ever bore to daring deed, 
When charging hosts came spurring on: 


His course is run,—his battles done,— 
He died as aye he wished to die,— 
The well-fought field was fairly won, 
And Victory pealed her clarion nigh: 
Nor on his lip of beauteous pride, 
When high in hope he rode among 
The brave, the noble, and the young, 
Wreathed such a smile as when he died. 


Stern eyes became, as woman’s, weak, 
Nor scorned to soil the clustering gold 
That floated o’er his marble cheek 
With tears that would not be controlled. 
For though none bolder struck with brand 
When boiling veins were up and wild, 
Yet never even the gentlest child 
Had kinder heart or freer hand. 


To horse,—to horse,—no more I weep; 
His high career was run full fast, 
And so on battle-field I’d sleep 
My last long sleep of death at last. 
No more I weep,—but far away 
Are deep blue eyes to weep in vain,— 
Fair lips not soon to smile again,— 
And hearts wail to this bitter day. 





An Oration, delivered at Lancaster, February 21, 1826, in Commemoration of the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Destruction of that town by the In- 
dians. By Isaac Goodwin. Worcester. 1826. 8vo. pp. 15. 

Mr Goopwin notices briefly the principal epochs in the his- 
tory of Massachusetts, and dwells more particularly upon that 
which commenced with the war against Philip in 1675-6. He 
has also collected many facts relating to the destruction of the 
ancient town of Lancaster by the Indians in 1676, and given 
rather a glowing description of the horrors of that event. Many 
judicious remarks are made upon the policy pursued by our fore- 
fathers in their intercourse with the natives, and the orator fre- 
quently indulges in patriotic reflections upon the condition and 
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prospects of our country. We select the following paragraph as 
another illustration of the remark, which we have frequently 
made, namely, that the intelligent portion of the community, in eve- 
ry part of our country, are beginning to demand a more energetic 
system of public instruction with a voice that must be regarded i in 
the public councils. 


The government under which we live is literally a popular govern- 
ment, and upon the discernment of the people depends many of our 
important measures. Projects of internal improvement, involving in- 
tricate questions of science, are daily presented for our consideration. 
The increase of the reading community demands for our public journals 
distinguished talent and laborious researc h, for these heralds of intelli- 
poses are now sought for by almost our whole population. We be- 

eve, therefore, the time is arrived, having been accelerated | a rapid 
increase of means, when our public schools should be placed upon a 
more liberal and elevated foundation; when high qualifications should 
be required in the instructers; when more discrimination should be 
used in the selection of school books; when a new zeal and higher in- 
terest should be felt upon the part of those who have the ov ersight of 
schools. We are not desirous that all our young men should be educated 
as statesmen or philosophers. But no man is capable of acting in the 
selection of a ruler, unless he is acquainted with the principles of the 
government that is to be administered. The general propositions of 
natural and moral philosophy are of importance to every citizen in his 
daily intercourse with his fellow men. 


ee 





Anatomy taught by Analysis; a Lecture, introductory to the Course delivered in 
the Philadelphia Anatomical Rooms, Fifth Session, 1825.6. By Jonn D. Gop- 
MAN, M.D. Philadelphia. 1826. S8vo. pp. 23. 

Professional Reputation; an Oration, delivered before the Philadelphia Medical 
Society, pursuant to appointment, February 8, 1826. By Jonn| D. GopMAN, 
M.D. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Turse performances both bear ample testimony, not only to the 
scientific zeal and honest ambition of their author, but to the 
proper views and honourable spirit with which he is pursuing his 
professional career. Lectures upon anatomy, according to his 
method, although not probably capable of being made a substitute 
for the public course usually delivered at medical institutions, 
might very advantageously be attended by students, in connexion 
with such a course, and at the same time. It would be a decisive 
benefit to every institution of this sort, were such lectures accessible 
to its attendants. 

In the Oration on Professional Reputation, Dr Godman points 
out the principles which should guide, and the motives which 
should influence the medical man in his professional life, particu- 
larly on his entrance upon it. We take it, the orator is describing 
the course which he has laid out in his own case, and the princi- 
ples and motives by which he wishes to be governed. We can 
only say, that they are such as do him credit, and that no student, 
who will follow his advice, can ever have cause to repent his 
choice of a director. 
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Gymnastic Exercises in Harvard University. The introduction of 
gymnastic exercises at the University at Cambridge, has taken place, 
through the gratuitous exertions of two of the gentlemen connected with 
the institution.* Their conviction of the great benefits to be derived from 
these exercises, induced them to request permission to make the experi- 
ment with a few of the students ; and for that purpose the use of one of 
the unoccupied halls was granted them, in which a few machines were 
erected. So successful was’ the undertaking, and all the students be- 
came so desirous of engaging in these exercises, that it was soon found 
necessary to increase the number of machines, and to have them placed 
in the open air; and to make such arrangements as should enable all to 
participate, and at the same time insure a systematic course of instruc- 
tion. The plan adopted has been attended with the most satisfactory 
results, and is as follows. 

Each class was authorized to choose four of its members to act as 
monitors ; thus a class of sixteen was formed, to which theoretical and 
practical instruction is given every evening during the hour immediately 
after prayers, and the monitors are in this way prepared to instruct their 
classmates. 

The monitors having been so far instructed in the preliminary exer- 
cises as to be able to assist in the general instruction, the classes were 
divided each into four sections, and a monitor assigned to each section. 
The hour immediately preceding dinner was appropriated to the instruc- 
tion and exercise of all the students, which is done in the following 
manner. 

At the hour appointed, cach class forms in line, and the monitors take 
their stations in front of their sections; the monitors are then desired to 
perform one set of exercises, which the sections imitate, the instructers 
pointing out wherein the exercise is incorrect, and aiding by their 
advice and example. 

The exercises of one kind having been continued a sufficient length 
of time, the word is given to change, and the sections or classes are 
distributed to the different machines, care being taken that no one 
continues to exercise any particular set of muscles beyond ten or 
fifteen minutes, when the word is again given to change, and those 
who were exercising the muscles of the upper extremities change 
places with those who had been exercising the muscles of the lower 
extremities, and so on. In this way all the muscles are brought into 
action, and developed. The exercises close with trotting and running 
in line, at first for fifteen or twenty minutes; the time being gradually 
lengthened as the power of continuing this exercise increases from day 
to day, attention being paid to the state of respiration, &c. 

Although the system has been in operation but a few weeks, many of 
the students have derived great benefit from it; some, whose health 
had been impaired, have experienced much relief, while others express 
a sense of great increase of bodily strength, and a corresponding ability 
for mental exertion. 





*Dr Follen and Dr Webster. 
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The machines which have been constructed, are the parallel bars, 
upon which a great variety of exercises are performed, most of which 
are preparatory to the more difficult exercises; jumping stands, poles, 
&c.; vaulting bars, balancing bars, climbing stands, poles, and ropes ; 
machines for strengthening the muscles of the arms and legs; for 
acquiring the power of supporting the weight of the body in various 
positions, &c. 

A dynamometer has been constructed, by which the strength of every 
part of the body can be ascertained, and its increase. The strength of 
each student is determined at stated periods, and recorded by the moni- 
tors in books kept for that purpose, by a reference to which the gradual 
augmentation of physical power is satisfactorily shown, and an induce- 
ment offered for the continuance of these exercises. 

The monitors are instructed every evening, and thus kept in advance 
of their sections. 

Poetry of Mrs Hemans. “The League of the Alps” and other poems 
by Mrs Felicia Hemans, are preparing for publication, under the super- 
intendence of Professor Norton of Catsbrilige. We cannot recommend 
this work better than by the following extract from the Prospectus : 

“Mrs Hemans is eminently a female writer. In becoming an authoress 
she has not sacrificed, in any degree, that claim to deference, to which 
her sex is entitled. On the contrary, she gives to her poetry the charm 
of female loveliness. It is such as could be written only by a woman 
of a highly cultivated mind. On the descendants of “the Pilgrims,”— 
and where in this country are the descendants of the Pilgrims not to be 
found ?—she has a acroat how claim of gratitude, from the noble verses 
which she has consecrated to their memory. 

“The editor of this publication has gladly undertaken it, from a wish 
to put into the hands of a greater number of readers, poetry so beauti- 
ful, and so adapted to excite high moral sentiment. He has however 
a further object,—a desire to transmit to the authoress some expression 
of the hs wt and admiration in which she is held in this country. He 
has therefore proposed to publish the work by subscription. The whole 
profit will be transmitted to her.” 

Statistics of South Corolina. Robert Mills, Esq. of South Carolina, 
has prepared for the press a work, entitled “Statistics of the State of 
South Carolina, including a View of its Natural, Physical, Civil, and 
Military History, general and particular.” The work is to be published 
in the autumn, and is intended to serve as an appendix to Mills’s Atlas 
of the State. 

Bishop Hobart’s Discourse. John Miller, we perceive, has in press, in 
London, the Discourse delivered in Trinity Church, New York, October, 
1825, by Bishop Hobart, on “ The United States of America, compared 
with some European countries, particularly England.” 

Slavery in Great Britain. There have lately been meetings in different 
places in Great Britain, to petition parliament for the gradual abolition 
of slavery. All Christian people and governments seem bound to keep 
this object constantly in view. 

The Emperor Nicholas. There is.much speculation among the poli- 
ticians of Europe, as to the course which the emperor Nicholas will 
probably pursue, especially towards Greece. He is not very ambitious, 
nor much of a military character. He will probably follow the policy of 
his late brother Alexander ; and will be advised by his ministers. 
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Vesuvius. A fresco painting lately discovered at Pompeii, represents 
Vesuvius in a state of eruption. It would seem from this painting, that 
the mountain was formerly higher than at present. 

Columbus. There is now printing at Madrid, the “ Voyage of C, 
Columbus,” from his own papers, by Bishop Las Casas; and W. Irving 
is said to be preparing a translation, following pari passu the original 
work. 

Manuscripts relating to South America. It is supposed that there are 
several valuable manuscrips in libraries in Spain, relating to Mexico and 
South America, never yet published. They would probably afford useful 
information respecting the condition of Mexico when first visited by the 
Spaniards in 1520. 

New Play. Mr Payne, a native of Boston, has lately written a new 
Play, called “The French Libertine.” The British critics are severe 
in their remarks upon it. 

British Works in Press. The following works were announced as in the 
press in England, on the first of March. “ Historical Discourses in the 
Book of Genesis,” by the Rev. F. Close. “ Civil and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Ireland.” “ New Theory of the Earth.” “ Biblical Researches, 
| Travels in Russia, Tour in the Crimea, and the Passage of the 
Caucasus, State of Jews in these places, and also of Mahometans and 
Pagans,” by the Rev. Dr Henderson. The writer of this volume is a 
learned and judicious man, and the work is said to be interesting. 
“ Brambletye House, or Cavaliers and Roundheads, a Historical Novel, 
referring to the time of Cromwell and Charles II.” by the Author of 
“ Rejected Addresses.” 

The dispute between Mr Roscoe and the Rev. Mr Bowles continues, 
respecting the merits of Pope, as a poet. The latter has recently pub- 
lished a reply to Mr Roscoe. 
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EDUCATION. 


Reflections on the proposed plan for establishing a College in Phila- 
delphia, in which English Literature, the Sciences, and the Liberal Arts 
shall be taught; and for admission into which, no Prerequisite of having 
learned the Latin and Greek shall be necessary. By M. Carey. Second 
edition, improved. Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & I. Lea. 1826. 8vo. 


pp. 22. 

A plan has been suggested for establishing in Philadelphia a Seminary, in which 
it is proposed to teach, **Grammar and Belles Lettres—Arithmetic—Mathematics— 
Geography—History—Chronology—Natural Philosophy, including Mechanics and 
Astronomy—Chemistry, and Mineralogy. The principles of Perspective—Mechani- 
cal and Architectural Drawing; alsothe French and Spanish and German Languages.” 
The projectors of the institution at first proposed to exclude the * dead languages ; ” 
but afterwards, in order to “ obviate objections,” they so modified their plan as to 
suffer them to be taught to those who might wish to acquire them. At a meeting of 
citizens, called for the purpose, the plan, an outline of which is given above, was 
adopted, and a board of trustees were chosea, to appoint professors and establish the 
regulations of the institution. The project has, however, met with some opposition 
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from the friends and advocates of “ classical learning,” a8 containing a reflection 
upon its value in a course of disciplinary education. We think the friends of the 
proposed institution have made rather an unfortunate misnomer in calli ita 
“ college ;" and thereby have excited a prejudice against the plan, which would not 
Otherwise have arisen. It must be remembered, that the advocates of classical learn- 
ing, we mean both those who contend for it as an acquisition, and those who support 
its claims on the safer ground of utility as a wholesome discipline to the expanding 
mind, have generally received their education io the colleges, where a large propor- 
tion of time is devoted to that subject. And they can no more conceive of a college 
without “ Latin and Greek,” than a world without asun. Without entering at all 
upon the comparative value of the “dead languages,” and thé branches proposed to 
be taught in this institution, as parts of a course of education, we believe no one 
woulc have thought of opposing a High School, devoted exclusively to the sciences, 
modern languages, and the practical arts, especially when there are so many institu- 
tions, both _private and public, devoted almost exclusively to the ancient languages. 
And if the institution about to be established at Philadelphia, had been called by any 
name by which similar institutions in other parts of the country are designated, as a 
High School, or an Institute, or a Lyceum, or any thing but a College, we are per- 
suaded, that it would not have suffered persecution ; and certainly it could not have 
been hailed with such enthusiasm by its friends as a modern invention, which is 
“ to spread like wild-fire” through every part of the Union. 


An Oration, delivered at the dedication of Thaxter’s Academy, in 
Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, November 29th, 1825. Also, a Hymn, 
composed for the occasion. By Leavitt Thaxter. New Bedford. 8vo. 


pp. 11. 

The subject of this Oration, is, of course, the importance of education. Without 
containing any very new or original ideas, it may have been useful in exciting in- 
terest in the subject; and particularly in drawing attention to the new Academy at 
Edgartown. The following is the concluding and best paragraph in the pamphlet : 

“ Though labouring under many disadvantages from our isolated situation ; yet we 
have wealth, mental, intellectual wealth, which is not surpassed by any town in the 
Union. And shall we permit this invaluable gift of Heaven, this richest gem, to lie 
unwrought and unpolished, as mere stepping-stones on which others* may climb to 
affluence and to honour? No, my friends; let us diligently and faithfully improve the 
talents committed to our trust. To this end, let us promote the diffusion of Knowl- 
edge, Wisdom, and Virtue, by giving to our Youth such an education as will qualify 
them for honour and usefulness in whatever station they may be called to act; then 
shall “ our sons be as plants grown up in their youth, and our daughters as corner- 
stones polished after the similitude of a palace;”’ then shall our memories be em- 
balmed with the blessings of posterity, when our bodies shall have mouldered in the 
silent grave. 


Eighth Annual Report of the Controllers of the Public Schools of the 
First School District of the State of Pennsylvania ; with their Accounts. 
Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 15. 


We wish it were more common to put such interesting and valuable public docu- 
ments as this in a pamphlet form, for preservation. We shall take occasion soon to 
notice it, as its merits and importance deserve, in connexion with the general pro- 
visions for public instruction in the State of Pensylvania. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A Geographical Description of the United States, with the contiguous 
Countries, — Mexico and the West Indies; intended as an 
accompaniment to Melish’s Map of these Countries. By John Melish. 
A new edition, greatly improved. New York. A. T. Goodrich. 
HISTORY. 


History of the War of the Independence of the United States of 
America. By Charles Botta. Translated from the Italian, by George 
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Alexander Otis, Esq. Second edition, in two volumes, revised and cor- 
rected. Boston. Harrison Gray. 1826. 8vo. 

History of the Bunker Hill Battle, witha Plan. By S. Swett. Second 
edition, much enlarged, with New Information derived from the surviving 
Soldiers present at the Celebration on the 17th of June last, and Notes. 
Boston. 1826. pp. 88. 


LAW. 


An Essay on Equity in Pennsylvania. By Anthony Laussat, Jr. 
Student of Law, Member of the Law Academy of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 157. 


We shall take an early opportunity to notice this elaborate essay, when we have 
gained time to read it with the attention, which its nature and the importance of the 
subject demand, 


MEDICINE. 


Observations on the Medical Character, addressed to the Graduates 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, of New York, at the Com- 
mencement held on the 4th of April, 1826. By David Hosack, M. D. 
New York. 1826. 8vo. pp. 24. 

Anatomy taught by Analysis; a Lecture introductory to the Course 
delivered in the Philadelphia Anatomical Rooms, Fifth Session 1825-6. 
By John D. Godman, M. D. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 23. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Refutation of certain Misrepresentations issued against the Author of 
the “ Fauna Americana,” in the Philadelphia Franklin Journal, No. L, 
1826, and in the North American Review, No. L. Philadelphia. 1826. 
Svo. pp. 42, 


It is always a bad omen for science, when its votaries are found engaged in per- 
sonal squabbles with one another, and are willing to sacrifice its interests to the views 
of their own petty ambition. Dr Harlan, it seems, has put forth a book, of which 
one critic says that it is bad, and another that it is stolen. The expression of which 
opinions throws Dr Harlan into such tremendous wrath, that we cannot help fearing 
that it is both; for it is an old remark, that when a man finds himself in the wrong, 
he falls into a passion. Dr Harlan’s refutation is angry and violent in the extreme, 
and we can hardly believe, that a man who feels himself in the right, would find it 
necessary to descend to vilifying and calling names. Dr Godman, in his letter to 
Dr Jones, the title of which is quoted below, sufficiently establishes the points he 
made in his first paper. 


A Letter to Dr Thomas P. Jones, Editor of the Franklin Journal. By 
John D. Godman, M. D. Philadelphia. 1826. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Biographical Sketches, and Interesting Anecdotes, of Persons of 
Colour; to which is added, a Selection of Pieces in Poetry. Compiled 
by Abigail Mott. New York. M. Day. 

The Virginia Housewife. Second edition. With Amendments and 
Additions. 

THEOLOGY. 


The Doctrines of the Church, vindicated from the Misrepresentations 
of Dr John Rice; and the Integrity of Revealed Religion defended 
against the “ No Comment Principle” of promiscuous Bible Societies. 
By the Right Reverend John S. Ravenscraft, D. D. Bishop of the 
Diocess of North Carolina. Washington. P. Thompson. 8vo. 

A Discourse on the Official Relations of New Testament Elders. 
By the Rev. John M. Duncan. Baltimore. 8vo. 
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Hints on Extemporaneots Mo gman By Henry Ware, Jr. Second 


edition. Boston. 1826, Danvers ; 

A Sermon, at an 23, 1 at the Interment 
of the Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, D. D. By Samuel Dana, Pastor of 
the First Church in Marblehead. Salem. 1826. &vo. . 24, 

A Sermon, at a meeting of the Seamen’s Orion Bethe! 
Society. By the Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, Pastor of St. Peter’s Church. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Letters to a Friend, on the Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By Olinthus Gregory, LL. D. First American, 
from the fourth London edition. 2 vols. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 


1826. 12mo. 

The author, in his Preface, says, “I have attempted to exhibit in small compass, 
a view, not merely of the evidences, but of the distinguishing doctrines and principal 
binding duties of the Christian Rel -” Again; “I have entered pretty much at 

into the establishment and defence of the leading doctrines which distinguish 
Christianity from all other religious systems. In the choice of these,I have kept 
almost entirely out of sight the higher points which separate the Arminians from 
the Calvinists ; while I have attempted to illustrate and confirm, as essential, those 
grand doctrines, in which both Arminians and Calvinists, and, indeed, the great 
majority of Christians differ from the Socinians.” The first volume, which relates to 
the evidences of Christianity, and that part of both which relates to Christian duties, 
we believe, will be universally acceptable; but the part which relates to what the 
author esteems “ distinguishing doctrines” and “ fundamentals” in religion, is con- 
troversial ground, from which we desire to escape with all possible despatch. 

The French Phrase Book, or Key to French Conversation ; contain- 
ing the chief Idioms of the French Language. By M. Abbé Bossut. 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 1 18mo. pp. 96. 

The ane this little book will be best learned from the following short extract 
from a notice prefixed to the London edition: “ By — these familiar and 


idiomatic phrases, the young English scholar wil) acquire the French langnage and 
idiom exactly in the same manner as it is acquired by a native,—by practice and 
example, not by rule. Rules are not to be despised; but they are rather adapted 


te perfect than to initiate.” 

The t of Prayer. By Hannah More. Selected and compiled 
by Herself, from various portions, exclusively on that subject, in her 
published volumes. Boston. 1826. 12mo. pp. 171. 

To those acquainted with the writings of Hannah More, this volame will need no 
other notice, than the knowledge of the subject, and the author’s name contained in 
the title-page. 

Memoirs of the Life of the wight Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By Thomas Moore. 2vols. Philadelphia. 1826. 12mo. 

Mornings at Bow Street; a Selection of the most humorous and 
entertaining ee which have appeared in the London Morning 
Herald. By J. Wright, Reporter to the Morning Herald. With Illus- 
trations; by George «meg New York. 
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